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permanent form a vast body of meteorological and climatological 
material. In 1906, in commemoration of forty years of his editorship, 
a special Hann Band of the Zeitschrift was issued. Two other major 
publications are the Atlas der Meteorologie, forming Part III of the 
Berghaus Physikalischer Atlas (1887) which was for years the standard 
meteorological atlas of the world, and Die Erde als Gauzes; ihre 
Atmosphare und Hydrosphare (1st edition, 1872; 3d edition 1880; 
5th edition 1896). 

Hann was the recipient of many honors, and was made a member of 
many learned societies, both in Europe and abroad. He was the first 
foreigner to receive the Symon's Gold Medal of the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society (1904). 

Hann died in Vienna, October 1, 1921, in his eighty-third year. No 
more fitting tribute could possibly be written of him than that con- 
tained in the notice of his death sent out by his former colleagues in 
Vienna. "Ein Leben ununterbrochener Geistesarbeit und reinster 
Forschung im Dienste der Wissenschaft ist abgeschlossen. Aber 
ungezahlte Fader fiihren von Hann's Werken in alle Lander der Erde 
und wirken in seinem Sinne fort." 

R. DeC. Waed. 



HENRY LEE HIGGINSON (1834-1919). 

Fellow in Class III, Section 4, 1912. 

The "Life and Letters of Henry Lee Higginson," by Professor Bliss 
Perry, published in the autumn of 1921, affords so full and accessible 
a record of the career and character of this Fellow of the Academy 
that anything beyond a brief summary would be superfluous for the 
present purpose. 

Two conspicuous anomalies in the life of so eminent a citizen of 
Boston and son of Harvard were that he was born in New York 
(November 18, 1834) and that he was a member of Harvard College 
for only a few months in the freshman year of his class of 1855. He 
was, however, of pure New England descent, and when he was in his 
fourth year his family left New York and provided him with that 
Boston background which he was to adorn for more than eighty years. 
The brevity of his connection with Harvard, for which he was prepared 
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at the Boston Latin School, was due to a weakness of his eyes. Of the 
ten years between his leaving college and the outbreak of the Civil 
War, more than five were spent in two visits to Europe, and a year and 
a half, in the interval between them, as a clerk in the counting house 
of S. & E. Austin, Boston merchants. The second of his European 
visits, from 1856 to 1860, was devoted largely to the study of music, 
pursued to the extent of physical injury, and also to the end of reach- 
ing the reluctant decision that his talents would not justify his becom- 
ing a professional musician. It was then, however, that he deter- 
mined, if he could ever compass it, to enrich the lives of his countrymen 
with music as his own life had been enriched by the music of Vienna 
and other European cities. 

The disappointed student returned to America only a few months 
before the outbreak of the War of Secession. His immediate future 
could not long remain uncertain. As an officer, first of the Second 
Massachusetts Infantry and then of the First Massachusetts Cavalry, 
he proved himself an admirable soldier. Serious wounds received in 
June, 1863, incapacitated him for much of the second half of the war. 
In December, 1863, he married Ida Agassiz, daughter of Louis Agassiz. 
In the years immediately following the war he sought his fortune, 
in company with his young wife, through oil in Ohio and cotton in 
Georgia, but without success. In 1868 he joined the Boston banking 
and brokerage firm of Lee, Higginson & Co., with which he was con- 
spicuously identified for the remaining fifty-one years of life. 

By 1881 his labors and good fortune enabled him to realize the 
dream of his young manhood through establishing the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. This he maintained, at a very large personal cost, 
for thirty-seven years. The fortune which he spent upon it was the 
measure of his devotion to his city, his country, and his kind. But it 
was not expressed through this interest only, for his gifts to Harvard 
College, through a long period of years, gifts devoted primarily to the 
happiness and health of the student body, placed him among the great 
benefactors of that institution. To friends and others in need he was 
constantly holding out a helping hand. Though his name is most 
associated with the art of music and with education, he gladly furthered 
many another good cause, local and national. He was withal a 
strongly individual figure, outspoken in praise and blame, much 
swayed by his affections, endowed with many of the most lovable 
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human qualities. By his death on .November 14, 1919, in Boston, 
his community lost its foremost figure, and his country a pattern of 
the highest patriotism. 

M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 



FRANKLIN PAINE MALL (1862-1917). 

Fellow in Class II, Section 3, 1901. 

Franklin Paine Mall, 1862-1917, was born in Iowa of German 
extraction, his father being one of the 1848 immigrants. Nothing is 
known of his boyhood education, which was mainly in a boarding 
school near his home. He studied medicine in the University of 
Michigan, and received the M.D. degree in 1883, before attaining his 
majority. He then went to Germany anc? spent several years in study 
at Heidelberg and Leipzig, at the latter place in the laboratories of 
Ludwig and His, these being men of the highest rank in science and 
who exerted a great influence on his life. From 1886 to 1889 he was 
Fellow and Instructor in Pathology at the Johns Hopkins University 
under Professor Wm. H. Welch, from 1889 to 1892 Adjunct Professor 
of Vertebrate Anatomy at Clark University, and from 1892 to 1893 
Professor of Anatomy at the University of Chicago. He returned to 
Baltimore in 1893 as Professor of Anatomy in the newly formed Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, which position he held to his death, being 
also the Director of the Carnegie Institute of Embryology which was 
established at the Johns Hopkins Medical School in 1912. 

Such are the brief facts concerning the official career of the man who, 
in the great renaissance of medicine during the last fifty years probably 
did more in America than any other man to make possible this rebirth 
and growth. He was a great teacher, as such bringing to medical 
teaching the ideal that knowledge is to be sought not in lectures or 
books but by the study of nature, the student acquiring primary 
knowledge by independent work which might be extended by reading 
and at the same time receiving training in scientific methods which 
would increase individual power. This method at the time of its in- 
duction was novel, was resisted by both students and faculty, but was 
steadily carried out in^ his laboratory, and has become the accepted 
method of the best teachers. 



